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THE  SACK  OF  WISBY 

(The  Chief  German  City  of  the  North  is  Plundered  and  Ruined  by  the  Danes 

From  a painting  at  Munich  in  1882  by  C.  G.  Hellquist,  the  Swedish  artist 


THE  power  of  Denmark,  which  had  so  shrunk  in  the  last 
days  of  Waldemar  the  Victorious,  was  once  more  up- 
raised by  another  Waldemar,  called  the  Restorer,  or 
Waldemar  Attertag.  This  king  came  to  the  throne  in  1340 
when  his  country  was  utterly  trodden  underfoot  by  the  sur- 
rounding German  nobles  and  also  by  the  German-  townsfolk. 
The  latter  had  established  a great  commercial  league  known 
as  the  Hansa ; and  the  seventy-seven  cities  of  the  Hansa  had 
by  their  mighty  fleet  established  complete  dominion  over  the 
northern  seas.  They  only  allowed  the  King  of  Denmark  him- 
self to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  one  day  o.ut  of  the  year. 

Most  powerful  of  all  these  Hansa  cities  was  Wisby,  sit- 
uated far  up  the  Swedish  coast  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic. 
Waldemar  Attertag  steadily  increased  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom  and  quietly  built  up  a fleet  of  ships  until  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  Hansa.  Then  he  suddenly  attacked 
and  captured  Wisby.  He  made  the  townsfolk  pay  him  such 
an  enormous  ransom  that  Wisby  was  completely  ruined  and 
disappears  from  the  list  of  the  Hansa  cities.  The  rest  of  the 
league  attacked  Waldemar;  but  he  held  his  own  against  them, 
and  they  made  peace  on  equal  terms.  Later  Waldemar ’s  own 
people  rebelled  against  his  severity,  and  the  Hansa  took 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  drive  Waldemar  into  exile. 
Once  more  the  German  cities  controlled  all  the  north. 
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THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  DENMARK 

(The  Chief  Kings  Who  After  the  Union  of  Kalmar  Ruled  Denmark  and  Some- 
times Norway  and  Sweden) 

Designed  and  arranged  for  the  present  series 


BEFORE  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Hansa  League 
over  the  north,  Scandinavia  had  been  divided  among 
many  little  kings,  each  chosen  by  his  own  district,  and 
then  extending  his  realm  by  conquest  if  he  could.  But  now 
there  came  a change ; the  need  of  a united  defense  against  the 
Hansa  became  evident,  and  finally  all  the  northland  was  vol- 
untarily drawn  together  under  one  sovereign  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Union  of  Kalmar  (1397).  * 

This  union  was  accomplished  by  a very  remarkable  woman, 
Queen  Margaret,  a daughter  of  King  Waldemar  Attertag. 
On  her  father’s  death  she  became  regent  of  Denmark  for  her 
baby  son.  She  ruled  so  wisely  that  both  Norway  and  Sweden 
asked  to  come  under  her  dominion  also,  and  when  her  little 
son  died  she  was  made  Queen  in  her  own  name  over  all  the 
north.  She  established  a permanent  arrangement  for  the 
union  of  the  three  countries  and  was  thus  so  powerful  that 
she  was  able  to  break  the  grip  of  the  tyrant  Hansa  and,  not 
by  war  but  by  treaty,  established  her  people  once  more  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Germans. 

After  the  Union  of  Kalmar  the  Danish  kings  retained 
for  centuries  something  of  their  lordship  of  the  north.  They 
established  an  hereditary  instead  of  an  elective  kingship ; and 
its  chief  rulers  are  here  pictured.  Sweden  afterward  broke 
from  the  union,  but  Norway  remained  attached  to  Denmark 
until  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
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KING  ERIC  DESERTS  HIS  KINGDOM 

(The  King  Flees  and  Becomes  a Pirate  to  Ravage  His  Own  Lands) 

After  an  old  Danish  drawing 

THE  one  unwise  act  of  the  great  Queen  Margaret  seems 
to  have  been  her  selection  of  a successor.  She  named 
as  her  heir  her  nearest  relative,  a grand-nephew,  Duke 
Eric  of  Pomerania.  Doubtless  she  thus  hoped  to  draw 
Pomerania  into  her  strong  “union  of  the  north.”  But  Eric 
proved  a most  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  king.  His  whole 
mind  was  set  on  war.  He  never  visited  Sweden  or  Norway 
at  all,  but  from  his  Danish  capital  kept  calling  on  the  other 
lands  for  more  soldiers  and  more  money  wherewith  to  fight 
his  private  quarrels  in  Germany. 

Finally  his  exactions  grew  so  severe  that  all  three  of  his 
kingdoms  united  in  deposing  him.  He  attempted  to  resist, 
but  found  the  opposition  so  unanimous  that  he  took  to  sudden 
flight  instead. 

Escaping  with  a few  ships,  he  established  himself  on  the 
island  where  Whitby  had  once  been,  and  making  that  his 
stronghold,  he  began  a pirate  career.  Furious  against  his 
former  subjects,  he  ravaged  their  coasts  and  plundered  their 
towns  when  he  could.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  entreated  the 
king  whom  they  had  elected  in  his  place  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion against  Eric ; but  the  new  sovereign  refused,  saying  that, 
having  deprived  Eric  of  a kingdom,  they  ought  not  to  be- 
grudge him  an  occasional  dinner. 
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SWEDEN  DEFEATS  CHRISTIAN  II 

<Th.  Danish  Kin,  a„d  W, 

After  a painting  by  the  Dutch  artist , Hans  Bohrdt 


THE  Union  of  the  North”  was  broken  during  the  reign 
of  Christian  II,  Denmark’s  great  reforming  king. 
Denmark  itself  remembers  Christian  with  love  and 
sorrow,  but  Norway  and  Sweden  think  of  him  as  a most 
hideous  monster.  In  truth  he  had  learned  fo  distrust  and 
hate  the  nobility  of  his  three  kingdoms,  whom  he  found  ever 
selfishly  plotting  for  their  own  power;  and  he  resolved  to 
rule  as  the  friend  of  the  peasantry.  For  this  purpose  he 
instituted  many  reforms,  all  looking  to  the  uplifting  and  pro- 
tection of  the  people.  He  thus  antagonized  the  nobles.  At 
the  same  time,  by  welcoming  the  preachers  of  Luther’s  refor- 
mation which  was  then  sweeping  over  Germany,  he  antag- 
onized the  clergy. 

The  nobles  of  Norway  revolted  against  Denmark;  and 
Christian  went  among  them,  executed  their  leaders  under  tor- 
ture, and  continued  the  slaughter  until  he  practically  exter- 
minated all  the  Norwegian  nobility  and  left  the  land  a nation 
of  peasants.  Then  the  Swedish  nobles  revolted,  and  Chris- 
tian led  an  army  and  a fleet  against  them.  Here  however 
the  rebels  were  prepared  for  him.  They  met  force  with  force  • 
the  army  of  Christian  was  defeated  and  his  fleet  was  be- 
leaguered in  the  Stockholm  harbor,  surrounded  by  the 
Swedish  forces  and  threatened  with  starvation.  A sudden 
change  of  wind  enabled  Christian  to  turn  unexpectedly  upon 
the  Swedish  ships,  break  his  way  through  their  unprepared 
line,  and  so  escape  back  to  Denmark. 
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DEATH  OF  STEN  STURE 

(The  Leader  of  the  Swedish  Revolt  Dies  in  Flight) 

From  a painting  b y the  Swedish  artist,  C.  G.  Hellquist 


THE  struggle  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  thus  begun 
against  Christian  II,  was  carried  to  the  point  of  a final 
and  complete  break  between  these  two  chief  countries 
of  the  north.  The  leader  on  the  Swedish  side  was  the  head 
of  the  chief  family  of  Sweden’s  nobility,  the  Stures.  Sten 
Sture  ‘ ‘ the  younger,  ” as  he  was  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
a noted  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  was  the  commander  who 
had  driven  Christian  to  flight.  For  a time  Sten  remained 
practically  king  of  Sweden.  The  Danes,  however,  dispatched 
another  army  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  fled 
wounded  across  the  frozen  lakes  of  Sweden,  bearing  with  him 
his  regal  sword  and  crown  in  a rough  sledge  drawn  by  a single 
horse.  He  perished  from  the  cold  and  the  exhaustion,  and 
was  found  dead  in  his  sledge  by  some  loyal  Swedish  peasants. 

After  that  King  Christian  came  again  to  Stockholm  and 
treated  the  Swedish  nobility  as  he  had  the  Norwegians,  slay- 
ing all  he  could  reach.  But  before  he  had  completely  crushed 
Sweden,  his  own  Danish  nobles  rebelled  against  him  in  their 
turn,  and  these  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  throne 
and  making  his  uncle  king.  The  common  folk  of  Denmark 
loved  Christian  and  stood  by  him,  and  he  spent  years  strug- 
gling to  regain  his  power.  Finally  his  foes  captured  him,  and 
he  was  held  prisoner  in  a dungeon  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 
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THE  KINGS  OF  SWEDEN’S  POWER 

(The  Monarchs  Who  Raised  Sweden  to  a Leading  Place  in  Europe  and  Under 
Whom  the  Land  Again  Declined) 

Designed  and  arranged  for  the  present  series 


WHILE  Christian  II  was  thus  battling  in  his  own  land 
of  Denmark,  the  Swedes  again  revolted.  This  time 
(1523)  they  achieved- complete  independence  under 
their  celebrated  leader  Gustavus  Vasa.  From  this  period 
dates  their  rapid  rise  to  power.  Sweden  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Europe.  As  for  Denmark,  civil  war 
reduced  her  to  such  weakness  that  she  sank  to  be  a minor 
power,  though  she  managed  to  retain  her  hold  on  exhausted 
Norway  for  centuries,  and  she  still  continues  to  hold  the 
other  yet  more  cold  and  empty  regions  of  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, the  last  relics  of  the  once  mighty  “Union  of  the  North.” 
In  Sweden  Gustavus  Yasa  became  Gustavus  I.  His  de- 
scendants became  hereditary  kings  of  the  land.  The  great 
Charles  IX  brought  the  kingdom  into  prominence  as  a bul- 
wark of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  His  son  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus or  Gustavus  II  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals 
in  history.  His  successor  Charles  X was  another  able  king; 
and  then  Charles  XII,  the  “madman  of  the  north,”  made 
Sweden  feared  by  all  Europe.  His  wars  exhausted  his  coun- 
try ; and  with  Russia’s  rise  to  power  Sweden  sank  into  feeble- 
ness. Gustavus  III  and  Gustavus  IV  both  struggled  ably  to 
defend  their  kingdom,  but  Russia  and  then  Napoleon  proved 
too  strong  for  them;  and  finally  Napoleon’s  marshal  Berna- 
dotte  was  placed  upon  the  throne  and  became  the  ancestor 
of  her  present  kings. 
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PROTESTANTISM  ENTERS  SWEDEN 

(Gustavus  Vasa  Presides  Over  the  Disputation  at  Upsala) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  Swedish  artist,  C.  G.  Hellquist,  done  at  Paris 
in  1883 


WHEN  Gustavus  Yasa  had  after  an  heroic  struggle 
driven  the  Danes  from  Sweden,  his  people  insisted 
on  making  him  king.  He  was  a mere  youth  and 
modestly  urged  that  another  and  older  man  be  chosen  in 
his  stead.  But  few  of  the  older  nobles  had  been  left  alive 
by  Christian’s  grim  tyranny;  and  the  peasantry  whom  Gus- 
tavus had  marshalled  against  the  Danes  swore  in  a body  that 
they  would  trust  no  other  leader.  So  Gustavus  accepted  the 
kingship,  and  he  held  it  worthily. 

The  young  king  had  already  spent  some  time  in  Denmark 
and  Germany  as  a prisoner  under  Christian  and  a fugitive 
from  him;  and  in  these  lands  the  unhappy  exile  had  heard 
much  of  Luther’s  vast  movement  for  the  reforming  of  re- 
ligion. So  scarcely  had  Gustavus  accepted  his  throne  when 
he  arranged  for  a formal  disputation  to  be  held  before  him 
in  the  great  church  halls  of  Upsala,  between  the  Catholic  or 
established  Swedish  clergy  and  the  Protestants.  After  listen- 
ing well,  Gustavus  declared  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
free  to  preach  in  his  land. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  young  king  threw  his  influ- 
ence more  and  more  upon  the  Protestant  side.  His  reign  was 
long,  and  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1560  Sweden  had  be- 
come completely  Protestant. 
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SWEDEN’S  CATHOLIC  MARTYRS 

(The  Defiant  Churchmen  Dragged  Through  Stockholm  in  Ridicule  Before 
Their  Execution) 

From  a painting  by  0.  G.  Hellquist  in  1879.  The  original  is  now  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


THE  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Sweden  was  at  least  as  much  political  as  it  was  re- 
ligious. The  young  king  Gustavus  had  found  himself 
in  a position  of  extreme  difficulty  at  the  opening  of  his  reign. 
He  had  no  money ; the  Swedish  law  exempted  both  nobles  and 
clergy  from  the  payment  of  any  taxes;  and  the  peasantry 
were  now  utterly  impoverished.  Both  the  church  and  the 
nobles  refused  Gustavus ’s  demands  for  money,  until  he 
threatened  in  his  disgust  to  resign  his  throne  and  leave  all 
these  selfish  aristocrats  to  the  fury  of  the  peasants.  Then 
both  lords  and  priests  consented  to  be  taxed,  but  only  very 
grudgingly;  and  they  were  always  planning  to  escape  fur- 
ther concessions.  Thus  Gustavus  found  himself  perforce 
fighting  the  church. 

Bit  by  bit  he  took  from  the  defenseless  churchmen  their 
privileges  and  their  property.  The  Catholic  cause  was  not 
without  its  martyrs.  In  1527  two  of  its  leaders,  Chancellor 
Peder  and  Bishop  Knut  withdrew  from  Sweden  sooner  than, 
yield  to  the  king’s  commands.  Gustavus  pursued  them,  com- 
pelled their  surrender,  and  had  them  driven  on  horseback  in 
mockery  through  the  streets  of  Stockholm.  Then  they  were 
tried  as  traitors  and  executed. 
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MADNESS  OF  KING  ERIC 

(The  King  Imprisons  the  Loyal  Noble,  Nils  Sture,  and  Slays  Him) 

From  a painting  by  the  Swedish  artist,  G.  von  Cederstrom,  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Upsala 


THE  great  Gustavus  Vasa  made  the  kingship  of  Sweden 
hereditary  in  his  own  family,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  three  of  his  sons  in  succession.  First  came 
the  eldest  son  Eric,  who  ruled  for  only  eight  years.  King 
Eric  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign  was  rather  light  and 
frivolous ; but  gradually  he  became  suspicious  of  everybody 
around  him  and  his  ill  humor  grew  until  it  became  a positive 
mania.  What  had  been  extravagance  became  insanity.  He 
especially  suspected  his  nobles,  and  so  had  all  the  members 
of  the  great  Sture  family  arrested  together.  The  Stures  were 
the  chief  house  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  Sten  Sture,  who  had  been  the  people’s  patriotic 
leader  before  Gustavus.  In  truth  the  Stures  had  been  most 
loyal  to  Gustavus,  his  chief  aids,  and  now  the  active  head 
of  the  house,  Nils  Sture,  had  served  King  Eric  faithfully. 

Erie  in  one  of  his  mad  fits  burst  into  the  cell  of  Nils  Sture 
to  accuse  him.  Nils  protested  his  patriotism  and  offered  the 
king  his  own  dagger  to  slay  him  if  there 'was  any  proof  of  his 
treachery.  Eric,  snatching  the  "weapon,  did  indeed  slay  his 
prisoner.  Then  he  repented,  but  too  late;  and  fearing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Stures,  he  had  the  entire  family  slain. 
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ERIC  FORCED  TO  ABDICATE 

(Eric’s  Treacherous  Brother  John  Extorts  From  Him  the  Repeated  Signing 
of  His  Abdication) 

From  a painting  by  the  Swedish  artist,  O.  von  Rosen 

THROUGH  all  King  Eric’s  suspicious  moods,  the  man 
he  dreaded  most  was  his  own  younger  brother,  John. 
He  kept  John  in  confinement  for  some  years,  and  hav- 
ing proof  of  his  treachery,  planned  to  execute  him,  but  was 
always  turned  from  this  purpose  by  family  affection.  At 
length  the  weak  king  allowed  John  to  go  free.  John  promptly 
gathered  a party  who  declared  the  king  to  be  insane,  seized 
him  and  forced  him  to  abdicate.  Then  John  achieved  the 
goal  for  which  he  had  long  secretly  schemed  and  was  made 
king. 

King  John  kept  his  deposed  brother  in  close  confinement. 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  he  hesitated  to  kill  the 
unhappy  madman,  but  continued  in  a frenzied  sort  of  way  to 
compel  him  to  sign  repeated  oaths  of  abdication,  each  one  more 
stringent  and  more  vehement  than  the  preceding.  The  only 
person  who  stayed  by  Eric  in  his  downfall  was  his  peasant 
wife,  a young  girl  from  Stockholm,  whom  he  had  married 
just  before  his  deposition.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  Eric  had  talked  of  marrying  one  foreign  princess  after 
another,  including  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England; 
but  all  had  feared  him  because  of  his  reputed  insanity.  So 
ultimately  he  tnarried  the  peasant  lass,  who  proved  his  only 
consolation  in  his  fall.  King  John  finally  had  him  poisoned. 
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REPULSE  OF  THE  POLISH  INVADERS 

(A  Swedish  King  Leads  the  Poles  to  Invade  His  Own  Country) 

After  a painting  by  Herman  Prell,  of  Danzig 

THERE  was  yet  a third  son  of  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa 
who  came  ultimately  to  the  throne.  This  was  the  noted 
sovereign  Charles  IX,  the  only  son  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  father’s  greatness.  Charles  made  no  effort  to 
snatch  the  throne  from  either  of  his  elder  brothers.  He  did, 
however,  strive  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  them  both.  King 
John  after  killing  King  Erie  became  morbidly  repentant; 
he  talked  of  entering  the  church  as  a monk.  He  sought  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion  in  Sweden,  and  thus  antagonized 
almost  all  his  people,  who  were  now  firmly  Protestant.  More- 
over John  brought  up  his  son  Sigismund  as  a Catholic  and 
got  the  youth  elected  King  of  Poland;  so  that  when  John 
died,  Sigismund  became  the  lord  of  both  countries,  with  a 
Catholic  army  of  Poles  to  compel  Sweden  to  obey  his  re- 
ligious commands. 

Then  and  then  only  did  his  Uncle  Charles  take  action. 
Charles  headed  his  countrymen  in  a declaration  that  they 
would  remain  Protestant.  King  Sigismund  responded  by 
leading  a Polish  army  to  invade  Sweden;  and  thus  the  first 
clash  between  these  two  peoples  was  ordered  by  the  king  of 
both.  Charles  gathered  the  Swedes  against  the  half  Asiatic 
invaders  and  defeated  them.  His  people  then  elected  him 
king  in  Sigismund ’s  stead.  As  King  Charles  IX,  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  Europe. 
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FAREWELL  OF  GUSTAVUS  TO  SWEDEN 

(Gustavus  Adolphus  Leaves  His  Little  Daughter  and  Sets  Forth  to  Fight 
for  Protestantism) 

From  a painting  by  the  Swedish  artist,  E.  Linders,  made  at  Stockholm 
in  1899 


CHARLES  IX  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  by 
his  even  more  noteworthy  son  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Gustavus  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1611,  when  the 
religious  troubles  of  Europe  had  risen  to  their  fullest  and 
were  about  to  burst  forth  into  the  terrible  “Thirty  Years 
War.”  Of  this,  Gustavus  was  the  chief  hero. 

He  had  first,  however,  to  maintain  himself  against  Den-  . 
mark.  In  that  land  a warrior  king  had  arisen,  Christian  IV, 
an  eager  seeker  after  military  glory.  Christian,  thinking 
Gustavus  young  and  inexperienced,  fairly  forced  a war  upon 
him.  In  this,  the  two  Scandinavian  powers  exhausted  each 
other,  without  cause  and  without  result,  until  Christian,  find- 
ing his  young  opponent  quite  a match  for  him,  consented 
to  a peace.  Then  Christian  threw  himself  into  the  Thirty 
Years  War  as  a leader  of  the  north  Germans  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Catholic  Germans,  and  Den- 
mark was  reduced  to  utter  exhaustion.  Protestantism  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  hopelessly  crushed  out.  So  Gustavus 
brought  Sweden  to  the  rescue.  By  this  time  he  had  been 
king  for  nearly  twenty  years ; he  had  slowly  and  carefully 
developed  the  resources  of  his  land ; he  had  trained  his  soldiers 
to  perfection;  and  he  led  them  forth  solemnly  as  to  a holy 
war.  He  had  no  sons  to  leave  in  charge  of  his  kingdom,  only 
a little  daughter,  Christina.  So  with  solemn  farewell  to  her, 
entrusting  her  to  his  ablest  counsellors,  he  set  forth  upon 
his  great  undertaking  against  the  might  of  the  German 
Emperor. 
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man  officials  to  hector  them  and  extort  taxes,  until  he  was  as  hated  as  his  foster- 
mother  had  been  loved. 

For  her  sake  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  bore  with  the  consequences  of  her 
ill-starred  union  as  long  as  might  be.  In  1427  the  Hanse  League  declared  war 
against  Eric  and  twice  its  fleets  attacked  Copenhagen.  On  the  second  occasion 
the  fall  of  the  capital  seemed  inevitable,  but  it  was  heroically  defended  by  Eric’s 
queen,  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  England. 

At  length  (1433)  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia,  the  mountainland  of  Sweden, 
rebelled  and  established  their  leader  as  governor  of  the  country.  A year  or  so 
later  Eric  managed  to  patch  up  a peace  with  them,  but  they  revolted  again,  and 
one  of  the  great  nobles  of  Sweden,  Karl  Knutsson,  or  Canutesson,  became  prac- 
tically sovereign  of  the  land. 

In  Denmark  also,  the  peasants  revolted  against  Eric;  and  while  he  was  vowing 
furious  vengeance,  the  councils  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  met  and  declared 
him  deposed  (1439).  He  t0°k  refuge  in  the  island  of  Gothland  and  sent  out  pirate 
ships  to  ravage  his  domains.  But  ultimately  he  was  driven  from  Gothland  also 
and  fled  to  his  native  lana  of  Pomerania,  whence  he  continue,  his  piratical  plunder- 
ing until  his  death.  Once  when  the  people  appealed  to  his  successor  on  the 
Danish  throne  to  suppress  Eric’s  raids,  the  new  king  responded  that  since  the 
people  had  taken  three  kingdoms  from  Eric,  they  could  well  affctd  him  a stray 
dinner  or  so. 

This  new  king  was  Duke  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  who  was  a German  nephew 
of  Eric,  and  had  been  elected  to  succeed  him  on  his  three  thrones.  In  Sweden  the 
governor,  Karl  Knutsson,  might  probably  have  seized  the  throne  for  himself. 
The  peasants  and  even  some  of  the  nobles,  heartily  disgusted  with  everything 
Danish,  urged  him  to  do  so.  But  the  clergy  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
union;  and  Karl  after  welcoming  King  Christopher,  went  into  a sort  of  voluntary 
banishment  as  Duke  of  Finland. 

Norway  was  even  slower  to  accept  Christopher.  The  ancient  loyalty  to  Queen 
Margaret  led  the  people  to  cling  to  Eric  and  insist  on  calling  him  king  even  when 
he  was  a distant  pirate,  displaying  no  desire  to  reach  or  dwell  in  their  poor  and 
barren  land.  Finally,  however,  Christopher  was  proclaimed  in  Norway  also. 
He  was  a good-natured  though  somewhat  thoughtless  and  lazy  king,  his  idle  com- 
ment on  Eric’s  piracies  being  characteristic  of  his  usual  attitude  of  indifference. 
Hence  he  roused  no  dangerous  enmities  and  his  reign  proved  a period  of  peace. 
Under  him  the  union  of  Kalmar  seemed  at  length  permanently  established.  Its 
initial  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and  all  Scandinavia  seemed  united  in  a 
common  destiny. 


Escape  of  Christian  from  Stockholm 

Chapter  V 

BREAKING  OF  THE  UNION  UNDER  CHRISTIAN  II 


[Special  Authorities:  Allen,  “History  of  the  Northein  Kingdoms  from  1397”;  Hvitfeldt, 
“Chronicle  of  Denmark”;  Dalin,  “History  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom.”] 

T seems  unfortunate  that  at  this  time  so  many  of  the  Scandi- 
navian monarchs  should  have  left  no  direct  successors. 
The  result  was  that  strangers  were  constantly  being 
called  to  rule,  foreigners  who  knew  little  of  the  people 
and  could  scarce  be  expected  to  care  deeply  for  their 
welfare.  Moreover,  the  ill-arranged  union  of  Kalmar, 
exercised  always  its  baneful  influence.  The  moment 
a king  was  elected  to  one  throne,  he  began  to  claim  the 
others  also,  and  to  scheme  and  fight  for  them. 

As  the  monarchs  resided  almost  wholly  in  Denmark,  that  land 
knew  first  of  their  death  and  was  usually  first  to  elect  a successor. 
King  Christopher,  dying  in  1448,  left  no  heir  whatever,  so  the  Dan- 
ish council  turned  to  another  German  duke,  whose  descent  could 
be  traced  back  through  a couple  of  centuries  of  intermarriages  to  a 
Danish  princess.  This  new  King,  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  ended 
the  shifting  of  families  for  Denmark  at  least.  His  direct  descend- 
ants, the  Oldenburg  line,  still  constitute,  after  four  and  a half  cen- 
turies, the  Danish  royal  house. 

Sweden,  however,  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  another  German  stranger. 
The  former  leader  of  revolt,  Karl  Knutsson,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Both 
he  and  Christian  of  Denmark  sought  to  secure  the  Norwegian  crown,  and  first 
one  then  the  other  of  them  was  recognized  by  the  Norwegians.  In  truth  the  desire 
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of  Norway  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been  only  for  peace.  She  had  no  native 
Icings  to  uphold,  and  aimed  only  to  avoid  conflict  with  either  of  her  more  powerful 
leighbors.  As  King  Karl  proved  unable  to  maintain  himself  even  in  Sweden, 
Norway  ultimately  accepted  Christian. 

The  Swedish  nobles  and  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  themselves  strong,  and 
acted  quite  independently.  They  quarrelled  with  King  Karl,  exiled  him,  and 
called  Christian  to  the  throne.  Then  they  deserted  Christian  in  turn,  and  restored 
Karl.  There  was  continual  plotting,  continual  civil  war,  always  a Danish  force 
quartered  in  some  part  of  the  country,  laying  it  waste,  plundering  the  peasants. 
Four  separate  times  in  his  eventful  life  was  Karl  Knutsson  driven  into  exile,  yet 
he  was  seated  on  the  Swedish  throne  when  he  died  (1470).  His  power,  that  is 
the  power  of  the  party  of  the  nobility,  descended  to  Jiis  chief  supporters,  the  family 
of  Sture;  and  its  representative,  Karl’s  nephew  Sten  Sture,  became  governor  of 
the  kingdom. 

Karl’s  last  advice  to  his  young  relative  was  never  to  assume  the  title  of  king, 
as  it  would  only  bring  upon  him  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  his  fellow  nobles. 
So  the  new  governor  made  vague  acknowledgments  of  Christian’s  overlordship, 
while  excluding  him  from  any  real  share  in  the  Swedish  government.  Sometimes 
Christian  fought  for  what  he  considered  his  rights;  but  he  could  never  gain  any 
permanent  authority  over  the  Swedes,  nor  could  his  son  Hans,  who  succeeded  him 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  nominally  in  Sweden  (1481). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  three  of  these  thrones  had  continued  elective 
ever  since  the  ancient  viking  days.  That  is  to  say,  a general  assembly  of  each 
nation  selected  from  the  royal  family  the  member  whom  they  thought  best  fitted 
to  bear  rule  over  them.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feudal  custom  preva- 
lent throughout  most  of  Europe,  by  which  the  eldest  son  was  heir  to  everything. 
It  was  a survival  of  the  days  of  the  old  Northmen,  when  all  the  warriors  met  on  an 
equal  footing  to  choose  their  leader.  Gradually,  with  the  growth  of  feudal  ideas, 
the  poorer  classes  had  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  crowded  out  of  the  general 
assembly,  until  it  was  really  only  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  voted  for  the  king. 
There  were  always  several  candidates  eager  for  the  office ; and  the  nobles  bargained 
when  they  could,  demanding  from  each  new  king  fresh  privileges,  until  in  Sweden 
the  king  had  become  a mere  figurehead. 

In  Denmark,  King  Hans  now  found  himself  little  better  off.  He  had  a younger 
brother,  Frederick,  who  intrigued  for  the  crown;  and  Hans  had  to  buy  the  sov- 
ereignty from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  enormous  concessions. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  reign  was  his  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Dit- 
marshers  (1500).  These  were  the  peasants  of  the  German  marshes  along  the 
North  Sea.  Their  poverty  and  their  valor  had  kept  them  practically  independent 
for  centuries.  A German  emperor  had  once  made  gift  of  the  whole  worthless 
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region  as  a fief  to  a Danish  king;  and  now  Hans,  urged  on  by  his  brother  Frederick, 
resolved  to  convert  this  nominal  lordship  into  an  actual  and  profitable  one.  He 
penetrated  the  marshes  with  a large  army,  its  members  so  assured  of  victory  that 
many  came  in  their  hunting  clothes,  as  if  to  a new  sport  of  hunting  marsh-men. 
Meldorf,  the  chief  town  of  the  region,  was  sacked  with  the  most  savage  cruelty, 
“to  terrify  the  rest.”  But  a few  hundred  Ditmarshers  waited  on  a narrow  cause- 
way. When  attacked  they  fought  desperately,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
opened  their  sluice-gates  and  let  the  ocean  flood  the  neighborhood.  Aided  by 
long  stilts  and  accustomed  to  rapid  movement  over  the  marshes,  the  Ditmarshers 
escaped  to  safety;  but  the  invaders  perished  by  thousands.  The  king  and  his 
brother  fled  through  the  mad  confusion,  not  knowing  how  they  escaped.  The 
royal  standard  of  Denmark  was  captured  and  displayed  by  the  Ditmarshers  in 
a parish  church. 

A few  years  preceding  this  crushing  defeat,  King  Hans  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  Swedes  to  grant  him  a real  sovereignty;  he  had  been  crowned  in  Stockholm, 
and,  after  scolding  Sten  Sture  furiously  for  his  alleged  misgovernment,  had  de- 
prived him  of  much  of  his  authority.  Now  the  Swedes  rose  again.  “If  the  Al- 
mighty,” said  they,  “has  rescued  seven  parishes  of  Ditmarshers  from  the  Danish 
thieves,  surely  He  will  not  suffer  them  to  devour  an  entire  kingdom.”  Hans  had 
no  longer  a sufficient  army  to  bring  against  the  rebels,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Stockholm,  leaving  his  queen  a prisoner  in  Sten  Sture’s  hands. 

Even  the  Norwegian  nobles  thought  the  time  opportune  for  revolt  and  the 
demanding  of  fresh  privileges.  The  sorely  badgered  Hans  entreated  his  broth- 
er’s help  to  subdue  them;  but  the  ambitious  Frederick  demanded  the  regency  of 
all  Norway  in  return  for  his  services.  Sooner  than  grant  this,  King  Hans  raised 
a force  of  foreigners,  German  and  Scottish  mercenaries,  and  dispatched  them  to 
Norway  under  command  of  his  son  Christian  (1506). 

Thus  comes  into  the  story  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  contradictory  fig- 
ures in  Scandinavian  history.  This  prince,  afterward  King  Christian  II,  was  the 
last  holder  of  the  three  united  northern  kingdoms.  Viewed  from  one  standpoint, 
he  has  been  represented  as  an  able  and  earnest  reformer  with  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple ever  at  heart.  Other  writers  have  described  him  as  an  utter  madman,  insane 
in  his  savagery  and  lust  of  blood.  Perhaps  the  true  interpretation  lies  midway. 
He  saw  how  the  nobles  by  their  exactions  and  quarrels  were  ruining  all  the  North, 
he  saw  how  they  had  destroyed  his  father’s  power;  he  hated  them  and,  realizing 
the  rising  strength  of  the  middle  classes,  sought  to  duplicate  what  had  been  done 
by  other  kings  in  other  lands, — to  rule  through  the  favor  of  the  common  people, 
to  be  their  king,  and  to  crush  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

Christian  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  rare  intelligence,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  of  his  time.  In  boyhood,  during  the  long  military  absences  of 
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King  Hans,  Christian  was  not  left  alone  in  his  palace  home,  but  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a Copenhagen  burgomaster,  probably  a bookbinder.  It  was  here  that 
the  lad  gained  his  familiarity  and  liking  for  the  tradesfolk  of  his  kingdom.  He 
even  became  a chorister  and  sang  with  other  lads  in  the  church  services.  Such 
extreme  democracy  seemed  too  shocking  to  his  royal  father,  and  the  prince  was 
snatched  from  his  burgher  friends  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a learned  scholar, 
who  made  him  a proficient  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  His  free  youth  had, 
however,  given  him  a taste  for  wild  life  and  adventure;  and  there  is  a tale  that 
his  father  once  caught  him  slipping  secretly  out  of  the  palace  on  some  roistering 
expedition  and  flogged  him  mercilessly  with  a horsewhip. 

This  was  the  young  man  to  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  entrusted  his  first 
kingly  office,  the  pacification  of  Norway.  An  aged  bishop  was  sent  with  him  as 
his  companion  and  adviser.  But  Christian  had  no  wish  for  advice.  To  be  rid 
of  the  bishop  he  imprisoned  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  crush  Norway  with  an 
iron  hand.  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was  invited  to  a conference,  and  slain.  An- 
other great  noble  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Christian,  and  tortured,  until  in 
his  agony  he  accused  almost  every  important  man  in  Norway  of  plotting  against 
Denmark.  Tortures  and  executions  followed  without  number,  until  we  are  told 
that  the  ancient  Norwegian  nobility  was  practically  exterminated.  Christian 
and  his  successors  found  no  further  trouble  in  keeping  Norway  subject  to  the 
Danish  crown. 

The  grim  young  prince  next  marched  his  army  into  Sweden;  and  though  he  had 
not  force  enough  to  reduce  the  country,  he  compelled  the  Swedes  to  surrender  his 
captive  mother,  and  restored  something  of  his  father’s  authority  in  the  land.  King 
Hans  however,  refused  to  sanction  further  violence.  On  his  deathbed  (1513)  he 
solemnly  warned  his  son  against  low  company,  and  urged  him  to  resign  all  great 
projects  of  conquest  and  reign  in  peace  and  moderation.  Hans  himself,  despite 
his  moments  of  passion,  had  really  endeavored  to  do  this.  But  it  may  be  judged 
how  little  likely  Christian  was  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

King  Christian’s  choice  for  his  chief  adviser  was  an  old  Dutch  woman,  known 
as  Mother  Sigbrit.  She  had  been  a tavemkeeper,  and  Christian  seems  to  have 
been  honestly  in  love  with  her  daughter,  a beautiful  maiden  called  Dyveka  (the 
dove)  who  died  young.  She  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a noble,  and  Chris- 
tian hounded  this  man  to  his  death.  Mother  Sigbrit  hated  the  nobility,  and  seized 
every  occasion  to  express  toward  them  her  contempt  and  defiance.  What  wonder 
that  the  great  lords  dreaded  her  influence  with  the  King! 

The  nobles  were  still  further  antagonized  by  a vast  system  of  reforms,  which 
Christian  began  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people.  He  made  education  com- 
pulsory. The  religious  Reformation  was  sweeping  over  Germany,  and  he  in- 
vited the  reformers  to  preach  in  his  country — though  as  they  spoke  only  in  German, 
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the  effect  upon  the  Danes  was  not  noteworthy.  He  prohibited  the  selling  of  serfs 
as  slaves,  and  authorized  them  to  flee  from  their  masters  and  settle  elsewhere  when 
ill-used.  He  even  dared  to  forbid  the  ancient  custom  of  plundering  all  wrecks 
that  came  ashore.  This  had  been  so  profitable  an  industry  that  it  had  been  seized 
upon  as  a right  by  various  lords  along  the  coast.  Even  the  great  bishops  shared 
in  it,  and  some  of  them  protested  vehemently  against  this  invasion  of  their  long 
established  right  to  rob  and  murder  the  unfortunate  mariners.  Christian  also 
sought  to  teach  his  people  the  best  methods  of  agriculture;  he  compelled  the  build- 
ing of  good  roads;  he  established  public  inns  for  travellers,  and  started  the  first 
postal  service  in  Denmark. 

All  these  reforms  were  inaugurated  within  the  brief  space  of  ten  years.  Only 
that  long  did  Christian  manage  to  retain  his  throne  against  the  growing  fear  and 
suspicion  of  the  all-powerful  nobles.  It  was  not  his  tyrannies  that  destroyed  him, 
but  his  reforms. 

His  tyrannies  were,  nevertheless,  terrible  enough.  Sweden  looks  back  on 
him  as  the  most  hideous  of  monsters.  On  his  father’s  death  he  was  acknowledged 
King  of  Sweden  without  demur,  and  with  this  simple  acknowledgment  he  remained 
content  until  1516,  when  the  party  which  upheld  his  authority  in  the  rebellious 
country  found  itself  driven  to  extremity.  Sten  Sture  the  younger,  a grand-nephew 
of  the  previous  governor  of  that  name,  was  hailed  by  the  Swedes  as  their  chosen 
governor  and  by  his  energy  and  valor  swept  the  Danes  completely  out  of  Sweden, 
Christian  himself  being  defeated  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Brennkirk  (1518).  In- 
deed the  king  only  escaped  capture  with  his  entire  fleet  by  a sudden  change  of 
wind.  This  enabled  him  to  flee  from  the  harbor  of  Stockholm,  where  he  had  been 
practically  a prisoner.  Li  1520  a Danish  general  reversed  matters  by  defeating 
the  Swedes.  Sten  Sture,  fleeing  alone  across  the  broad,  ice-bound  lakes  in  the 
cold  of  winter,  died  of  his  wounds;  and  the  Swedes,  left  helpless  and  without  a 
leader,  surrendered  themselves  to  Christian’s  mercy. 

Of  that  he  had  already  shown  a sample  in  Norway.  He  entered  Stockholm 
with  many  protestations  of  forgiveness;  but  six  months  later,  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  his  formal  coronation,  he  suddenly  accused  as  heretics  all 
the  Swedish  nobles  who  had  opposed  him.  The  ground  of  this  remarkable  charge 
was  that  they  had  disobeyed  a bishop  who  upheld  the  king;  the  consequence  was 
that  all  the  leading  Swedes  within  reach  were  made  prisoners.  The  next  day  they 
were  beheaded  in  the  public  square  of  the  city.  The  common  people  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  execution  and  any  who,  on  viewing  the  slaughter,  dared 
express  pity  or  regret  were  seized  and  given  into  the  headsman’s  hands. 

On  the  day  following,  the  king  issued  a proclamation  to  the  astounded  and 
terrified  citizens  assuring  them  that  they  might  now  freely  show  themselves,  as 
he  intended  to  punish  no  more.  Many  who  had  hidden,  ventured  out;  and  Chris- 
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tian  gave  orders  that  they  also  should  be  slain.  The  Danish  soldiers  went  wild, 
and  broke  into  houses  as  if  in  a captured  city,  plundering  and  killing.  The  third 
day  all  the  corpses  were  burned  in  one  huge  hecatomb.  This  was  the  “blood- 
bath” of  Stockholm  (1520). 

Similar  executions  were  ordered  all  over  Sweden;  and  the  noble  ladies,  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  murdered  leaders,  were  carried  away  by  Christian  into  cap- 
tivity in  Denmark,  where  several  of  them  died  of  the  severities  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  The  grim  king  then  commanded  that  no  one,  not  even  the  peasants, 
in  Sweden,  should  bear  arms,  and  his  soldiers  went  through  the  land  disarming 
everyone.  It  was  even  rumored  that  Christian  had  declared  that  in  case  of  another 
rebellion  he  would  cut  a hand  and  a foot  from  every  man  in  Sweden,  and  so  stop 
their  fighting  forever. 

All  this  savagery,  however,  instead  of  crushing  rebellion,  roused  it  afresh,  and  it 
had  already  assumed  formidable  proportions  when  Christian  met  his  overthrow 
from  another  source.  His  own  Danish  nobles  conspired  against  him.  Their  chief, 
if  not  their  instigator,  was  his  uncle  Frederick,  the  same  who  had  been  so  often  a 
thorn  in  his  father’s  side.  The  rebels  declared  Christian  deposed  and  gathered 
their  forces  against  him.  The  common  people  seemed  everywhere  in  his  favor 
and  he  threw  himself  into  Copenhagen,  apparently  intent  on  a resolute  defense. 
But  suddenly  he  changed  his  mind  and  sailed  away  with  his  fleet,  his  friends  and 
his  treasure. 

Fortune  deserted  him.  A tempest  wrecked  his  ships  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Flanders.  The  intriguing  Frederick 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  was  declared  king  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Sweden,  now  in  open  rebellion,  proclaimed  a monarch  of  its  own  (1523).  The 
next  year  Frederick  recognized  the  independence  of  the  defiant  land,  and  the  Union 
of  Kalmar,  though  sometimes  afterward  made  a subject  of  contest,  was  never  again 
enforced.  It  had  perished  in  the  blood  bath  of  Stockholm. 

In  Denmark,  all  the  reforms  of  Christian  were  immediately  abolished.  The 
nobles  resumed  absolute  power;  the  peasants  were  helpless.  The  deposed  king 
was  not  yet,  however,  wholly  resourceless.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of  the  great 
German  Emperor,  Charles  V.  Charles  lent  him  aid,  negotiations  were  opened 
and  battles  fought.  The  common  folk  were  always  on  Christian’s  side;  his  cause 
was  theirs.  At  one  time  he  regained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  Norway. 
But  disaster  had  marked  him  for  its  own.  Another  of  his  fleets  was  destroyed  by 
storm.  Then  he  was  defeated,  and  besieged  in  Christiania.  There  he  was  per- 
suaded to  entrust  himself  to  a conference  with  King  Frederick,  who  seized  and 
imprisoned  him  (1532).  The  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  Christian’s  long 
life  were  passed  in  durance,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  kept  in  a hor- 
rible, dark  and  doorless  dungeon.  If  he  inflicted  evils,  he  also  suffered  them. 
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Chapter  VI 

GUSTAVUS  VASA  AND  THE  RISE  OF  SWEDEN 


[Special  Authorities:  Celsius,  “History  of  Gustavus  I”;  Watson,  “The  Swedish  Revolution 
under  Gustavus  Vasa”;  Butler,  “The  Reformation  in  Sweden”;  De  Flaux,  “History  of  Sweden 
under  the  House  of  Vasa”;  Ahlquist,  “ King  Eric  XIV  ” ; Celsius,  “ History  of  Eric  XIV.”] 

j|HE  story  of  Sweden’s  escape  from  the  Danish  thralldom  is 
the  story  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  was  a young  Swedish 
nobleman  so  strong  and  resolute  that,  though  only  just 
of  age,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  bearing  of  his  country’s 
royal  standard  in  the  battle  of  Brennkirk,  in  which  Chris- 
tian II  was  defeated  (1518).  Then,  when  Christian  with, 
his  fleet  was  trapped  in  Stockholm  and  compelled  to 
negotiate  with  the  rebels,  young  Vasa  was  one  of  the  hostages  who 
went  voluntarily  on  the  king’s  ships  to  guarantee  him  safety  during 
the  debate.  A sudden  change  of  wind  enabling  Christian  to  escape 
from  the  harbor,  he  bore  off  the  hostages  with  him  as  prisoners. 

Gustavus  escaped  from  captivity  in  daring  fashion,  and  fled  to 
Lubeck.  The  king  demanded  that  he  be  given  up;  but  the  town- 
folk  after  much  debate,  sheltered  him  and  helped  him  back  to  Swe- 
den. They  were  anxious  to  keep  King  Christian  busy  elsewhere,, 
so  he  should  leave  them  in  peace,  and  they  foresaw  that  this  vigor- 
ous and  angry  young  man  was  likely  to  make  trouble  enough  in  Sweden. 

The  moment  of  Gustavus’  return  saw  his  country’s  cause  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
This  was  just  before  the  “bloodbath”  of  Stockholm.  The  regent,  Sten  Sture,. 
had  been  completely  defeated  and  was  dead.  Christian  was  in  absolute  power. 
The  returning  exile  heard  of  one  fortress  which  still  held  out  against  the 
Danes,  and  he  hurried  thither.  Instead  of  welcoming  him,  the  garrison  re- 
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fused  him  admission,  fearing  his  presence  would  further  enrage  the  king  against 
them. 

So  Gustavus  became  a hunted  fugitive  in  his  own  land.  His  adventures  read 
like  the  wildest  romance.  Moving  secretly  through  the  country  districts,  he  strove 
to  rouse  the  peasants  to  one  more  revolt,  one  last  effort  for  freedom.  But  every- 
where they  refused  to  follow  him.  They  dared  not,  so  great  was  their  terror  of 
King  Christian.  “We  have  still  bread  and  salt  left,”  said  they,  “if  we  rebel,  we 
shall  lose  even  these.”  A price  was  set  upon  Gustavus’  head,  and  Danish  soldiers 
rode  everywhere  through  the  land  seeking  him. 

Some  of  his  own  countrymen  tried  to  betray  him,  others  to  save  him.  At  one 
time  he  was  borne  past  the  Danish  soldiers  in  a load  of  hay.  They  even  thrust 
their  spears  into  the  hay  to  be  sure  it  contained  nothing.  Gustavus  was  wounded 
and  blood  trickled  down  from  the  wagon;  but  the  ready-witted  peasant  who  drove, 
slashed  one  of  the  horses  with  his  own  knife  and  pointed  to  that  as  the  source  of 
the  stains  upon  the  road.  Other  escapes  of  the  outlaw  were  equally  wonderful. 
Swedish  romance  has  delighted  to  dwell  on  them. 

Then  came  the  Stockholm  massacre,  in  which  Gustavus’  own  father  was  one 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  slain.  His  mother  and  sisters  were  with  the  captives 
carried  to  Denmark,  where  afterward  they  died.  At  last  Gustavus  turned  his 
back  upon  the  land  in  despair,  and  began  climbing  the  mountain- passes  which 
should  lead  him  into  solitude  and  safety  in  upper  Norway.  But  the  news  of  the 
“bloodbath”  had  done  its  work  for  him.  The  sturdy  mountain  peasants  of  Dale- 
carlia,  ever  the  wildest  and  freest  of  the  land,  saw  at  last  that  submission  to  King 
Christian  would  only  involve  worse  evils.  They  heard  rumor  of  his  threat  to  cut 
a hand  and  foot  from  each  of  them.  Nothing  seemed  too  hideous  to  believe  of 
this  monster,  and  they  determined  to  resist  to  the  death.  They  remembered 
Gustavus’  stirring  words,  his  power  and  his  energy.  They  wanted  him  for  a 
leader,  and  sent  messengers,  who  caught  him  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain- 
passes.  Gustavus  returned  with  them,  returned  to  become  King  of  Sweden  and 
founder  of  a great  dynasty  of  kings. 

At  first  he  had  scarcely  two  hundred  followers,  but  he  trained  them  in  warlike 
arts,  and  seized  outlying  fortresses.  At  length  he  captured  a Danish  treasure 
convoy.  His  forces  increased;  the  nation  heard  of  him  in  Stockholm;  an  army 
of  several  thousand  Danes  was  sent  against  him,  and  was  defeated.  The  bishop 
who  commanded  the  Danes  expressed  his  astonishment.  “How  can  this  bare 
region  support  so  many  people!”  He  was  told  that  they  lived  on  water  and  a 
bread  made  from  the  birch  bark.  “Then  they  are  indeed  unconquerable,”  he 
exclaimed,  “nor  have  we  aught  to  gain  from  them.” 

Gustavus  won  another  victory,  and  soon  he  was  besieging  Stockholm.  At 
this  time  occurred  the  Danish  rebellion  against  Christian.  The  Danes  in  Sweden 
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were  left  without  succor  from  home.  The  few  Swedes  who  had  supported  them, 
now  turned  against  them.  The  Union  of  Kalmar  was  declared  dissolved,  and 
Gustavus  was  elected  king  (1523). 

The  young  hero  demurred  and  urged  that  the  throne  should  be  given  to  some 
older  and  wiser  man;  but  the  peasantry  insisted  that  he  who  had  freed  them  should 
rule  them;  and  they  would  hear  of  no  other.  So  Gustavus  said  if  all  classes  would 
promise  to  obey  him,  he  would  do  his  simple  best  to  rule  and  guide  them.  As 
Frederick,  the  newly  elected  Danish  king,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Swedes,  Gustavus  began  warring  against  him,  and  soon  gained  pos- 
session of  all  Scania,  the  Danish  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  This  was 
the  second  time  that  Sweden  had  come  into  possession  of  Scania,  which  is  hers 
to-day.  Once  before,  you  will  remember,  it  had  been  purchased  by  King  Magnus 
Smek,  and  snatched  back  by  Waldemar  Attertag. 

Scania’s  loss  now  brought  the  Danish  king  to  terms.  He  dared  not  leave 
Denmark  for  fear  of  his  brother  Christian,  so  he  made  a treaty  with  Gustavus. 
Scania  was  again  returned  to  Denmark,  but  the  independence  of  Sweden  was 
fully  acknowledged.  Norway  remained  for  some  time  in  dispute  between  Gus- 
tavus, Frederick,  and  Christian;  but  was  finally  attached  to  the  Danish  crown  as 
a free  elective  monarchy.  Denmark  and  Norway  remained  united  until  the  era 
of  upheaval  caused  by  Napoleon. 

At  home  Gustavus  found  his  kingship  a thankless  task.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  jealously  guarded  every  one  of  their  excessive  privileges.  One  of  these 
was  immunity  from  all  taxation.  This  threw  the  whole  burden  of  supporting 
the  government  upon  the  common  people.  So  accustomed  were  these  to  regard 
tax-collectors  as  their  deadly  enemies,  that  they  revolted  at  every  hint  of  a new 
impost. 

Gustavus  was  in  despair,  and  calling  a national  convention,  laid  the  state  of 
affairs  before  the  members  (1527).  Both  lords  and  clergy  agreed  that  the  position 
was  unfortunate,  but  declared  they  could  see  no  way  to  better  it.  At  that  Gus- 
tavus flew  into  a rage.  “The  worst  man  in  the  world,”  he  cried,  “would  not  wish 
to  be  king  for  such  as  you!”  and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  spot. 

This  summary  act  brought  them  to  terms.  They  knew  well  that  no  other 
man  could  control  the  peasants  and  keep  the  Danes  at  bay.  In  the  end  they  went 
humbly  to  Gustavus,  entreating  him  to  resume  his  kingship,  and  agreeing  to  sur- 
render whatever  of  their  privileges  he  thought  needful. 

With  everything  thus  placed  in  his  own  hands,  Gustavus  proved  himself  a 
great  and  beneficent  sovereign.  He  completely  remade  Sweden,  transforming 
it  from  a wild  and  semi-barbarous  land  of  fighters,  into  a powerful,  civilized  and 
well-organized  state.  He  built  roads  and  opened  mines;  he  founded  cities  and 
constructed  fleets.  His  resources  of  government  he  took  chiefly  from  the  clergy. 
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As  early  as  1523  there  was  a great  “disputation”  held  at  Upsala  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  divines  over  which  Gustavus  presided;  and  he  declared  the  Protes- 
tants the  winners.  In  his  wanderings  and  during  his  stay  in  Denmark,  he  had 
grown  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Moreover  he  found  in  his  bishops 
little  loyalty  to  Sweden  and  much  to  Rome,  hence,  partly  perhaps  from  belief, 
partly  from  policy,  he  deprived  the  Catholic  clergy  bit  by  bit  of  their  privileges 
and  possessions.  Rebels  against  Rome  were  given  high  office  in  the  King’s 
Church,  until  before  his  death  Sweden  had  become  a thoroughly  Protestant 
domain. 

The  struggle  did  not  lack  its  martyrs.  Two  of  the  foremost  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  Chancellor  Peder  and  Martin  Knut,  withdrew  into  Norway  sooner  than 
yield  to  Gustavus.  He  insisted  on  their  being  surrendered  to  him;  they  were 
driven  in  scorn  through  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  mounted  upon  sorry  nags,  and 
finally  executed  after  a mockery  of  a trial  (1527). 

One  wise  step  taken  by  Gustavus  was  the  abolishment  of  the  old  elective  form, 
of  the  kingship,  which  had  caused  its  weakness.  He  made  the  throne  hereditary 
in  his  own  family.  He  could  not,  however,  control  the  character  of  his  descendants. 
Three  of  his  five  sons  ultimately  succeeded  him  on  the  throne;  and  of  these  only 
one,  the  youngest,  inherited  in  any  degree  the  ability  or  vigor  of  the  father. 

Eric,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father  in  1560  as  Eric  XIV.  He  was  in 
some  respects  intellectually  brilliant,  but  so  erratic,  extravagant  and  even  silly, 
that  many  people  believed  him  insane.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  could  get  no 
queen  to  share  his  throne.  His  matrimonial  efforts  were  certainly  strenuous  and 
deserving  of  better  success.  He  wooed  half  a dozen  princesses  at  once.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  one  of  those  thus  honored.  So  was  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, to  visit  whom  he  prepared  a fleet  and  splendid  retinue,  assuring  her  by  letter 
that  all  his  other  matrimonial  advances  were  only  to  veil  his  political  designs,  while 
she  was  the  real  object  of  his  affections  and  goal  of  his  desires.  Before  his  expe- 
dition could  sail,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  addressed  a German  princess  of 
Hesse,  and  then  a French  one  of  Lorraine.  In  the  end  he  took  for  his  mistress  a 
peasant  girl  whom  he  saw  standing  in  the  marketplace  of  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  his  reign  he  married  her. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a king  of  such  type  would  long  escape  war  abroad 
or  revolt  at  home.  His  war  with  Denmark  deserves  remembrance  only  as  one  of 
the  most  causeless  and  culpable  ever  waged.  The  ancient  ill-feeling  between  the 
two  lands  had  almost  died  out  during  Gustavus’  long  and  peaceful  reign.  But 
now,  in  the  very  year  of  Eric’s  accession,  a new  and  youthful  prince  came  also 
to  the  Danish  throne.  This  was  Frederick  II,  who  distinguished  himself  by  rak- 
ing up  the  old  Danish  grudge  against  the  Ditmarshers.  He  was  determined  to  ex- 
tinguish the  disgrace  of  a defeat  two  generations  old ; and  taking  advantage  of  a dry 
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season  when  the  waters  and  dykes  of  the  Ditmarshers  could  be  of  little  avail,  he 
led  a powerful  army  through  the  land  of  these  poor  peasants,  and  almost  extermi- 
nated them. 

Returning  to  his  capital  with  such  glory  as  he  had  gained,  Frederick  declared 
the  Union  of  Kalmar  to  be  still  in  force  and  assumed  on  his  royal  standard  the 
arms  of  all  three  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Eric  of  Sweden  promptly  re- 
sponded to  this  arrogance  by  assuming  the  same  arms  himself.  Next,  Frederick 
intercepted  some  of  Eric’s  matrimonial  correspondence,  and  by  forwarding  it  to 
the  wrong  princess,  broke  off  another  match.  Such  bickerings  in  a quarrel  between 
two  schoolboys  might  have  been  amusing;  passing  between  two  powerful  mon- 
archs,  the  ill-feeling  plunged  their  countries  into  the  “Seven  Years’  War  of  the 
North”  (1563-1570). 

There  were  a great  many  battles  both  by  sea  and  land;  rivers  of  blood  were 
shed.  Then  in  the  end  a treaty  of  peace  left  the  two  contestants  where  they  had 
begun,  only  that  both  states  were  impoverished,  their  lands  laid  waste,  their  peo- 
ple slain.  It  was  carefully  inserted  in  the  treaty  as  matter  of  grave  importance 
that  both  sovereigns  thereafter  should  have  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  that  neither  should  deduce  from  that  a claim  upon  the  other’s 
lands. 

This  treaty  was  not  concluded  until  Eric  had  lost  his  throne,  a calamity  which 
he  brought  upon  himself.  His  actions  had  grown  more  and  more  irrational. 
Gustavus  Vasa  before  his  death,  had  made  John,  his  second  son,  Duke  of  Finland, 
the  vast  region  then  owned  by  Sweden,  east  of  the  Baltic.  Apparently  Gustavus 
had  feared  to  trust  his  entire  domains  to  Eric;  but  while  Eric  was  flighty,  John  was 
treacherous.  Eric  accused  this  brother — probably  not  unjustly — of  many  kinds 
of  treason,  and  imprisoned  both  him  and  his  wife  for  four  years.  Several  times, 
we  are  told,  Eric  in  his  fits  of  rage  rushed  to  his  brother’s  cell  determined  to  slay 
him  with  his  own  hands;  but  each  time  the  brotherly  resemblance  checked  him, 
and  finally  he  set  John  free.  Suspicion,  however,  having  been  implanted  in  his 
mind,  became  a madness  with  him.  He  suspected  everybody.  He  accused  the 
entire  family  of  the  Stures,  descendants  of  the  former  heroic  regents,  of  conspiring 
to  seize  the  crown.  In  truth  they  had  given  repeated  evidences  of  their  devotion 
to  Gustavus.  Yet  Eric  had  them  all  thrown  into  prison  and  in  a sudden  frenzy 
slew  with  his  own  hands  Nils  Sture,  the  son  and  hope  of  the  race.  The  sight  of 
blood  changing  the  king’s  mood  as  usual,  he  threw  down  the  dagger  (Nils’  own 
dagger  proffered  to  the  king  in  proof  of  loyalty),  and  rushing  into  the  cell  of  Nils’ 
father  besought  pardon  for  having  arrested  the  family,  promising  every  amend  if 
only  the  old  man  would  forgive. 

“I  will  forgive  everything  to  myself  and  the  others,”  the  old  father  responded 
steadily,  “if  only  you  will  spare  my  son.” 
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But  the  son  was  dead.  “Then  you  must  all  die,”  cried  Eric  in  a frenzy,  and 
fled  wildly  out  of  the  tower  and  out  of  the  city.  He  despatched  servants  to  com- 
plete the  slaughter  of  the  Stures;  and  afterward  he  wandered  through  the  woods 
for  days  wringing  his  hands  and  lamenting  his  hard  fate.  His  counsellors  could 
not  persuade  him  to  return;  but  finally  his  peasant  mistress  drew  him  back,  and 
he  rode  into  the  city  garbed  as  a penitent,  mumbling  prayers,  and  raising  his  arms 
to  heaven  for  forgiveness. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  John,  the  schemer,  to  have  Eric  declared  insane  and  to 
depose  him  from  the  throne.  “I  was  only  insane  once,”  said  Eric  looking  John 
in  the  face,  “and  that  was  when  I released  you  and  your  false  wife  from  prison.” 

The  defiance,  if  true,  was  hardly  wise.  John  hated  Eric  and  haled  him  from 
one  fortress  to  another,  encouraging  his  jailers  in  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  their 
helpless  victim.  Eric,  upheld  by  the  devotion  of  his  peasant  wife,  bore  everything 
with  dignity  and  fortitude.  He  cultivated  music  in  his  solitude,  and  wrote  a very 
readable  book  of  meditations.  John  seemed  always  in  a panic  of  terror  lest  the 
deposed  monarch  should  escape,  forced  him  to  sign  repeated  renunciations  of  the 
throne,  and  finally  had  him  poisoned. 

King  John  (1568-1592)  brought  two  new  elements  into  his  country’s  history: 
first,  a religious  reaction  with  its  natural  result  of  deeper  religious  intensity,  and 
second,  the  long  antagonism  against  Russia,  the  strife  with  her  for  possession  of 
the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The  Poles  were  already  at  war  with  Russia;  and 
John,  devoted  and  admiring  husband  of  a Polish  princess,  must  needs  take  part 
with  them.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus;  John  as  Duke  of  Finland  had 
begun  intriguing  against  Russia.  Now  he  engaged  in  open  war,  in  which  upon  the 
whole  he  had  the  advantage,  though  the  barbaric  Russians  desolated  most  of 
Finland,  burning  their  prisoners  alive. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  his  Polish  wife  that  John  attempted  to  lead  his 
subjects  slowly  back  to  Catholicism,  adopting  a middle  course  which  pleased 
nobody.  He  invented  a ritual  of  his  own,  and  punished  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants for  refusing  to  employ  it.  John’s  eldest  son,  Sigismund,  was  educated  as  a 
Catholic  and  was  elected  King  of  Poland;  so  that  it  became  clear  to  Swedish 
Protestants  that  on  John’s  death  they  would  be  in  even  worse  plight,  subject  to  a 
king  fully  Catholic,  obstinate  as  his  father,  and  master  of  foreign  troops  with  which 
to  coerce  them  at  his  will. 

In  this  extremity,  they  turned  to  Charles,  the  youngest  son  of  Gustavus.  Some 
writers  have  seen  in  Charles  a most  ambitious  and  far-sighted  hypocrite,  deter- 
mined from  childhood  to  grasp  the  throne,  and  working  toward  it  through  many 
subtle  ways.  Others  have  found  him  the  echo  of  his  father,  resolute  only  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  as  honest  as  he  was  strong  and  wise.  He  had  been  but  a 
boy  at  his  father’s  death,  and  had  followed  John  in  opposing  Eric’s  extravagances. 
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John  had  then  refused  Charles  his  promised  share  in  the  government,  but  the  lad 
remained  loyal.  From  the  first  however,  Charles  had  announced  his  firm  devo- 
tion to  the  religious  forms  established  by  his  father;  and,  as  John  carried  his 
changes  further  and  further,  the  ducal  court  of  Charles  grew  to  be  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Scandinavia.  Foreign  rulers  became  his  corre- 
spondents, including  Elizabeth  of  England,  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  the  German 
princes.  He  was  repeatedly  urged  to  seize  the  throne  from  John,  as  John  had 
snatched  it  from  Eric. 

Charles,  however,  went  no  farther  than  to  refuse  to  allow  the  religious  changes 
to  take  effect  in  his  duchy  of  southern  Sweden.  When  John  died  (1592),  Charles 
as  regent  summoned  a council,  but  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  throne,  and  Sigis- 
mund  was  declared  king.  Before  the  new  monarch  arrived  from  his  Polish  do- 
mains a famous  resolution  was  passed  at  Upsala  in  1593,  declaring  that  Sweden 
was  to  remain  unchangeably  Protestant.  Charles  required  each  member  present 
to  swear  to  maintain  this  resolution  with  his  life,  and  the  date  of  its  adoption  is 
celebrated  by  the  Swedish  church  to-day  as  the  most  important  of  its  centenaries. 

The  Upsala  resolution  did  not  meet  Sigismund’s  views  at  all,  and  his  brief 
reign  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  a struggle  against  it.  In  truth  he  was  sel- 
dom in  Sweden.  He  preferred  Poland,  where  his  subjects  were  in  harmony  with 
him,  and  left  Charles  to  act  as  regent  and  practical  king  among  the  Swedes.  More 
than  once  the  Swedish  council  warned  the  king  that  if  he  did  not  spend  part  of  his 
time  in  Sweden,  he  would  be  deposed.  In  1598,  he  brought  a Polish  army  into 
Sweden,  but  Charles  defeated  it  and  was  hailed  as  a worthy  successor  to  his 
father,  a second  savior  of  his  country  from  a foreign  yoke. 

At  length  in  1600,  the  threat  of  deposition  was  actually  carried  out  against 
Sigismund,  without  eliciting  even  a remonstrance  from  that  easy-going  sovereign. 
Charles  was  obviously  next  in  line  for  the  kingship,  and  though  he  was  not  actually 
crowned  as  Charles  IX  until  1604,  his  reign  is  usually  reckoned  from  Sigismund’s 
deposition  in  1600,  if  not  from  the  even  earlier  date  of  the  Upsala  Resolution.  As 
regent  he  had  driven  the  Russians  out  of  Finland  and  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
edge his  sovereignty  over  Esthonia.  Livonia  had  already  been  won  during  John’s 
reign,  so  the  victories  of  Charles  made  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  Baltic  a Swedish 
lake. 

Charles  IX  completed  the  task  Gustavus  had  begun.  He  raised  his  country 
to  the  rank  of  a great  power.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  monarchs 
of  Europe,  a bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  His  only  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  trained  by  him  from  early  childhood  to  uphold  that  cause.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  upon  the  course  chosen  by  these  two  depended  the  religious 
future  of  Europe. 


Chapter  VII 


GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  AND  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR 


[ Special  Authorities:  Chapman,  “Gustavus  Adolphus”;  Bourne,  “Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ” ; 
Stevens,  “ History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus”  ; Trench,  “Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany  ” ; Le  Royer  de 
Prade,  “History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus”  ; De  Flaux,  “ History  of  Sweden  under  the  House  of  Vasa  ” * 
Slange,  4 ‘ King  Christian  IV.”] 

HE  vast  religious  contest  of  1618-1648,  the  Thirty  Years" 
War,  which  so  devastated  and  altered  Germany,  had  a. 
profound  effect  upon  the  two  Scandinavian  monarchies. 
Both  of  them  were  sooner  or  later  dragged  into  the  ter- 
rific struggle.  Denmark,  while  it  had  not  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  Sweden  during  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
not  been  without  progress  of  its  own.  Its  kings  were  a 
succession  of  Christians  and  Fredericks,  these  two  names  becoming 
an  established  formula,  so  that  even  to-day  each  monarch  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  discards  his  own  proper  name  and  adopts  either  of 
these  alternately. 

Christian  III,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  usurper  who  had 
seized  the  crown  in  1523,  made  several  important  changes  in  Den- 
In  1536,  he  followed  the  example  set  by  Gustavus  Vasa  in 


mark. 


Sweden,  and  established  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

Christian,  after  imprisoning  all  the  bishops  who  protested,  took 
possession  of  the  vast  properties  of  the  Church.  He  purchased  the  sup- 
port of  his  powerful  nobility  by  granting  them  one-third  of  the  confiscated 
revenues;  one-third  he  retained  for  uses  of  state,  and  the  remainder  was  allowed 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  churches  and  ministers.  At  the  same  time  Chris- 
tian endeavored  to  have  the  monarchy  made  hereditary,  and  thus  save  future 
kings  from  the  suicidal  grants  by  which  his  ancestors  had  been  compelled  to  pur- 
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chase  the  throne  from  the  nobility.  In  this  he  was  only  partly  successful,  but  he 
secured  at  least  a promise  that  his  own  son  should  succeed  him.  In  Norway  he 
carried  out  his  wishes  by  force,  overthrew  entirely  the  elective  right  of  the  council 
there  and  caused  a law  to  be  passed  declaring  Norway  an  inalienable  part  of  the 
Danish  monarchy,  “the  same  as  Jutland,  Funen,  Zealand  or  Scania.” 

Christian  III  died  in  1559,  the  year  before  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  these  two 
vigorous  rulers  were  followed  by  their  young  and  heedless  sons,  who  squandered 
the  power  and  the  wealth  the  fathers  had  accumulated.  Of  Eric’s  extravagances 
in  Sweden  we  have  already  heard,  and  the  Danish  king  was  that  Frederick  II  who 
fought  against  him  the  inexcusable  Seven  Years’  War  of  the  North. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  son  Christian  IV,  who  is  accounted  by 
the  Danes  the  most  able  and  honorable  of  all  their  Oldenburg  monarchs,  though 
his  evil  fortune  brought  the  land  almost  to  ruin. 

Christian  IV  was  only  a child  of  eleven  when  he  came  to  the  throne  (1588), 
and  his  long  reign  saw  five  different  monarchs  on  the  Swedish  throne.  With  every 
one  of  these  he  had  disputes,  though  actual  war  did  not  develop  until  16x1,  the 
closing  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Christian  was  an  adventurer  and  ex- 
plorer, who  loved  to  do  things  for  himself.  He  could  fence  and  fight  and  ride  and 
swim,  and  talk  in  many  languages.  He  learned  to  build  ships  with  his  own  hand, 
and  modelled  the  chief  vessel  of  his  navy.  He  explored  the  Arctic  coast  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  he  might  personally  settle  the  northern  boundary  line  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  which  was  much  disputed,  valueless  as  were  the  icy  wastes 
through  which  it  extended.  He  planned  bridges  and  fortifications,  founded  mili- 
tary and  naval  colleges,  created  a standing  army,  and  built  palaces  and  public 
buildings  to  adorn  his  capital.  He  encouraged  trade,  founded  the  Danish  East 
India  Company,  and  made  Danish  settlements  in  India.  He  extended  his  sov- 
ereignty over  the  vast  American  continent-island  of  Greenland,  so  that  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  the  flag  of  Denmark  was  seen  in  all  waters,  and  the  land  bade 
fair  to  take  its  place  among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  earth. 

Two  things  united  to  bring  all  Christian’s  plans  and  efforts  to  failure  in  the 
■end.  He  lacked  the  wisdom  to  abstain  from  war;  and  he  had  not  the  strength 
to  crush  the  ever-increasing  power  and  selfishness  of  the  Danish  nobles.  The 
latter  were  roused  against  him  by  his  attempts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  gulf  between  lord  and  serf  was  gradually  lessened  by  the  king’s 
liberal  laws  and  benefactions.  The  nobles,  seeing  this,  grew  more  and  more  de- 
termined in  their  opposition  to  all  his  wishes. 

Then  his  wars!  In  1611,  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  being  old  and  his  son  Gus- 
tavus still  a boy,  Christian  deemed  the  opportunity  favorable  for  acquiring  that 
military  success  so  strangely  miscalled  “glory.”  By  reasserting  the  ancient  Danish 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Baltic  Sea,  he  forced  Sweden  into  the  war  of 
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Kalmar.  King  Charles,  seeing  the  approaching  storm-clouds  that  hung  above 
all  Protestant  Europe,  unwilling  that  the  two  Protestant  powers  of  Scandinavia 
should  weaken  each  other  by  reviving  their  ancient  enmity,  sought  every  means  to  se- 
cure peace  through  skillful  negotiations.  When  Christian  insisted  upon  war, 
Charles,  old  as  he  was,  challenged  his  adversary  to  -decide  their  dispute  by  the 
ancient  fashion  of  personal  combat,  which  would  leave  their  kingdoms  unharmed. 
Christian  laughed  at  the  “dotard”  as  he  called  him,  and  the  struggle  dragged  on 
for  two  years.  It  is  mainly  memorable  because  in  it  the  youthful  Gustavus,  Swe- 
den’s most  celebrated  king,  first  learned  the  art  of  war.  Despite  his  youth,  he 
maintained  himself  successfully  against  his  renowned  adversary.  The  heroic  and 
romantic  incidents  of  the  strife  recall  the  earlier  days  of  viking  battle.  Once 
Christian’s  life  was  saved  by  a follower,  who  gave  up  his  own  horse  to  the  king, 
and  then  held  back  an  advancing  band  of  Swedes  while  his  sovereign  escaped. 
At  another  time  Gustavus  was  rescued  by  a Swedish  knight  from  the  advancing 
Danes,  when  he  had  fallen  through  the  ice  over  which  he  tried  to  escape.  In 
1613  the  war  was  ended  by  a truce  which  made  little  change  in  the  situation  of 
either  land. 

In  1618  began  the  Thirty  Years’  War  of  Germany,  in  which  both  of  these 
Northern  kings  took  part,  and  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  Christian  though  he 
survived  the  struggle,  and  the  glory  of  Gustavus  though  he  perished  in  its  battles. 
The  war  began  in  southern  Germany,  and  not  until  1623  did  its  tumult  cross  the 
Scandinavian  border.  Then  the  Protestant  princes  of  North  Germany,  unable 
longer  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Catholic  forces  of  the  Emperor,  called 
on  Christian  for  help.  The  Danish  king  must  have  suspected  the  hollowness  of 
his  own  apparent  power.  He  had  a strong  army  and  a splendid  fleet,  but  he  knew 
of  the  disaffection  of  his  nobles.  Their  disloyalty  had  hampered  him  seriously  in 
the  Kalmar  war,  yet  now,  relying  on  their  cooperation,  he  plunged  into  this  far 
greater  contest. 

His  nobles  betrayed  him;  his  German  allies  left  him  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle. 
Yet  by  his  own  heroic  exertions  he  for  three  years  maintained  the  unequal  strife 
against  the  celebrated  German  generals  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  His  fleet  retained 
control  of  the  Baltic,  but  gradually  all  his  dominions  on  the  mainland  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Wallenstein.  With  his  land  ravaged  and  his  forces  exhausted,  Chris- 
tian yielded  in  despair  and  accepted  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  foe  would  grant. 
Pledging  himself  never  again  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  he  set  him- 
self to  recuperate  as  best  he  could  his  desolate  and  exhausted  land. 

Let  us  follow  Christian’s  career  to  the  end.  For  fourteen  years  he  labored  to 
restore  prosperity  to  Denmark.  As  Sweden  rose  to  greater  and  greater  heights 
through  her  victories  in  Germany,  he  became  fearful  of  her  power.  He  endeav- 
ored by  diplomatic  negotiations  to  thwart  and  lessen  her  advance.  At  length 
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so  angered  did  the  Swedes  become  against  him  that  in  1643,  without  waiting  for 
a declaration  of  war,  they  invaded  his  territories.  Christian  had  long  foreseen 
the  falling  of  this  blow.  He.  had  repeatedly  entreated  his  royal  council  and  his 
nobles  to  prepare  against  it,  but  they  had  refused. 

Once  more  the  main  peninsula  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  possession  of  a cruelly 
ravaging  foe.  And  this  time  the  northern  province  of  Scania  was  invaded  also. 
Nothing  was  left  to  Christian  but  his  fleet,  with  which  he  conducted  an  heroic 
defense.  The  navies  of  Sweden  and  Holland  were  .combined  against  him.  With 
inferior  forces  he  attacked  them  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Colberg  (1644).  In  this 
celebrated  battle  the  aged  king  was  repeatedly  wounded,  but  he  fought  on,  direct- 
ing the  battle  from  his  mighty  flagship  the  “Trinity,”  which  he  had  built  himself. 
At  length  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  deck;  a cannon-shot  had  hurled  a mass  of 
splinters  into  his  face,  tearing  it  terribly  and  destroying  an  eye.  His  crew  cried 
out  that  he  was  dead,  but  the  brave  king  staggered  to  his  feet  and  rallied  them. 
“No,”  he  said,  “God  has  still  spared  me  life  and  strength  to  defend  our  country, 
if  only  you  will  do  the  same.” 

He  won  the  victory;  and  the  tale  of  this  great  fight  is  still  sung  to-day  as  the 
national  anthem  of  Denmark.  It  begins, 

“ King  Christian  by  the  high  mast  stood,” 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  few  faithful  Danes  to  continue  to  defend 
their  land  against  her  many  enemies;  and  in  1645  the  King  concluded  another 
ruinous  peace,  which  brought  Denmark  to  a low  level  indeed.  Three  years  later 
Christian  died.  No  monarch  has  ever  led  his  country  through  more  varied  for-, 
tunes,  been  more  loved  by  his  common  people  or  more  foolishly  antagonized  by 
an  arrogant  and  contemptible  nobility. 

Turn  now  to  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  who  succeeded  where  Christian  had  failed, 
and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  favor  of  the  Protestants. 
Gustavus,  from  childhood,  had  been  trained  by  his  father  to  look  upon  himself  as 
the  destined  savior  of  Protestantism.  For  this  express  purpose  had  Sweden  been 
prepared  and  made  strong  by  the  far-seeing  Charles.  She  had  become  a military 
monarchy.  A century  of  the  rule  of  the  vigorous  Vasa  kings  had  changed  the 
selfish  arrogance  of  her  wild  nobles  into  an  enthusiasm  for  warlike  glory  in  the 
service  of  their  chief. 

Gustavus  conducted  four  wars  in  all.  The  first,  that  of  Kalmar,  was  forced 
upon  him  by  Denmark  when,  as  a mere  lad  of  sixteen,  he  came  into  his  inheri- 
tance (1611).  The  second  was  with  Russia,  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  with  a dozen  pretenders  striving  for  its  throne.  One  of  these  was 
a Swedish  prince,  upheld  by  the  Swedish  government.  Ultimately  the  founder 
of  the  present  Romanoff  dynasty  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  Czar.  Mean- 
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while,  King  Gustavus  fought  two  campaigns  in  Russia  in  support  of  his  country- 
man and  secured  the  surrender  to  Sweden  of  the  district  around  the  present  site 
of  St. Petersburg,  the  provinces  of  Ingermanland  and  Karelia  (1617).  In  report- 
ing the  result  of  his  efforts  to  the  Swedish  diet,  Gustavus  showed  a deep  realiza- 
tion of  the  growing  strength  of  Russia  and  the  need  of  keeping  her  from  the  Baltic 
Sea.  His  acquisition  had  temporarily  accomplished  this,  had  pushed  back  her 
frontier  to  a distance  of  many  leagues  from  its  coast,  “and  this,”  he  said,  “we  will 
hope  may  by  God’s  help  prove  too  wide  a jump  even  for  a Russian.” 

More  serious  and  more  desperately  contested  was  his  war  with  Poland,  whose 
ruler  was  his  cousin  Sigismund,  the  deposed  King  of  Sweden.  Sigismund,  easy- 
going as  he  was,  had  never  wholly  given  up  his  pretensions  to  Gustavus’  crown, 
and  continued  with  nagging  persistence  to  send  manifestoes  to  the  people  of  Sweden, 
seeking  to  sow  discontent  among  them,  and  commanding  them  to  obey  him  as 
their  rightful  sovereign.  The  district  of  Courland,  southeast  of  the  Baltic,  had 
long  been  in  special  dispute  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  Gustavus  resolved 
to  punish  Sigismund  by  pushing  the  contest  there  vigorously.  He  soon  drove 
out  the  Poles;  and,  as  their  claim  upon  all  Sweden  was  still  maintained,  he  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  arms  into  Poland  itself  and  into  Polish  Prussia.  So  striking 
was  the  personal  contrast  between  the  two  monarchs,  that  the  Poles  openly  pre- 
ferred Gustavus.  A party  of  their  nobles  even  declared  him  elected  to  their  throne; 
and  as  he  rode  through  Polish  Russia,  the  peasants  crowded  around  him  crying, 
“Here  is  our  King!” 

Four  successful  campaigns  did  Gustavus  lead  against  the  Poles.  He  almost 
won  possession  of  their  capital.  But  imperial  Germany  was  awake  to  the  rising 
power  of  this  “Lion  of  the  North.”  The  Thirty  Years’  War  was  in  full  progress, 
and  the  Catholic  Emperor  had  well-nigh  crushed  the  Protestant  princes.  Chris- 
tian of  Denmark  had  gone  to  their  aid.  To  prevent  Gustavus  from  doing  the 
same,  Imperial  troops  were  despatched  to  aid  the  Poles  against  him,  and  thus  keep 
him  occupied.  Even  with  this  addition  to  his  forces,  Sigismund  could  not  match 
his  rival,  and  in  1629  consented  to  a peace  by  which  he  not  only  formally  resigned 
all  claim  to  the  Swedish  throne,  but  also  yielded  Courland  and  a considerable  part 
of  Polish  Prussia  to  Gustavus.  If  the  position  of  these  territories  be  noted  on 
the  map,  it  will  be  seen  how  Sweden  under  the  Vasas  was  gradually  extending 
its  sovereignty  around  the  Baltic,  enclosing  in  its  grip  the  northeast  coast,  then 
the  east,  and  now  reaching  toward  the  south. 

Gustavus  dreamed  of  a great  Scandinavian  empire.  So  amiably  and  with 
such  generosity  did  he  manage  his  negotiations  with  Poland,  that  it  was  very  gen- 
erally agreed  that  he  should  be  elected  king  there  upon  the  death  of  the  aged  Sigis- 
mund. Still  another  reason  why  he  was  lenient  and  eager  to  hurry  forward  this 
peace,  was  that  the  momentous  hour  of  decision  had  come  for  him,  the  hour  in 
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which,  if  ever,  he  must  take  up  that  lifework  which  his  father  had  prepared  for 
him,  and  which  vague  prophecies  had  foretold.  He  must  assume  the  high  posi- 
tion of  leader  and  protector  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  As  such  he  must  defy 
almost  the  entire  force  of  the  German  Empire. 

It  was  not  a moment  which  most  men  would  have  chosen,  to  intrude  upon  the 
German  quarrel.  The  gallant  Christian  of  Denmark  had  been  overwhelmed,  so 
completely  defeated  that  he  sued  for  a most  humiliating  peace.  The  Protestants 
of  the  Empire  were  driven  to  despair.  The  Imperial  power  stood  stronger  than 
it  had  for  centuries,  and  in  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  the  Emperor  possessed  two 
generals  whose  illustrious  military  fame  has  not  been  dimmed  by  the  passage  of 
three  centuries. 

Yet  Gustavus  had  confidence  in  himself,  in  his  cause,  and  in  his  people.  He 
was  statesman  as  well  as  general — and  a hero  also.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  which 
all  others  had  despaired.  First,  however,  he  made  careful  and  successful  alli- 
ances. The  German  Protestant  princes  eagerly  promised  him  aid.  England 
sent  him  a few  thousand  troops,  though  in  a roundabout  way,  so  that  she  could 
appear  to  have  been  neutral  if  matters  should  go  badly.  Most  valuable  of  all  to 
a poor  and  barren  land  like  Sweden,  France,  Catholic  France,  guaranteed  him 
money,  so  long  as  he  maintained  the  war.  The  far-sighted  French  minister, 
Richelieu,  dreaded  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  meant  to 
keep  alive  the  desolating  war  in  Germany,  even  at  the  guilt  of  upholding  Protes- 
tants. 

At  home,  Gustavus  had  the  support  of  his  entire  kingdom.  With  rare  wisdom 
he  had  selected  the  ablest  men  as  his  assistants.  Never  was  monarch  better  served.  . 
Sweden  stood  as  one  man  behind  its  hero.  In  the  fall  of  1629,  he  devoted  him- 
self solemnly  to  his  great  cause,  and  entrusted  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  chancellor  and  friend,  Axel  Oxenstjerna,  who  shares  with  him  the  glory  of  his 
reign.  The  King’s  only  child,  his  daughter  Christina,  was  declared  his  heir  if 
he  should  never  return,  and  with  fifteen  thousand  of  his  picked  Swedish  trocps 
he  departed  for  Germany. 

The  Emperor’s  courtiers  laughed  when  they  heard  of  his  approach.  “Another 
of  these  snow- kings  has  come  against  us,”  they  said,  meaning  that  his  forces  would 
dwindle  in.  the  southward  advance  and  dissolve  and  disappear  as  other  armies 
had  done  before.  The  German  princes  who  had  promised  Gustavus  alliance, 
left  him  as  they  had  left  Christian,  to  fight  alone.  The  Imperial  troops  under 
Tilly  sacked  the  great  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg  almost  before  his  face,  while 
he  was  powerless  to  interfere. 

Then  Gustavus  took  a resolute  course.  Marching  his  troops  to  the  capital  of 
the  nearest  Protestant  prince,  he  compelled  him  to  declare  himself  for  or  against 
the  cause.  Seeing  no  escape,  the  timid  ruler  bade  his  troops  join  Gustavus,  and 
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at  Leipzig  the  Swedish  king  attacked  Tilly  in  the  first  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
war.  In  numbers  the  two  armies  were  about  equal,  but  as  Gustavus’  German 
allies  fled  before  the  first  assault  of  Tilly’s  veterans,  the  Swedes  were  really  out- 
numbered almost  two  to  one.  But  their  valor  and  their  leader’s  generalship  won 
them  a decisive  victory. 

Gustavus  had  proved  himself.  The  Swedes  were  at  once  acclaimed  as  the 
finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  All  Protestant  Germany,  seeing  at  last  some  promise 
of  success,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  new  champion.  He  attacked  Tilly 
again  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Lech.  The  dreaded  Imperial  general  was  slain, 
and  his  army  scattered  to  the  winds. 

All  central  Germany  now  lay  open  to  Gustavus.  For  the  moment  there  was 
no  one  to  oppose  him,  and  his  passage  was  a triumphal  progress.  City  after  city 
handed  him  its  keys,  the  Catholics  with  prayers  for  mercy,  the  Protestants  with 
prayers  of  joy.  As  this  huge,  blond-bearded  giant  of  a king  passed  along  the  roads, 
the  country  folk  knelt  before  him  in  thanksgiving.  “These  people,”  said  he 
deeply  touched,  “worship  me  as  a god.”  And  never  was  conqueror  more  merciful 
or  more  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  helpless. 

In  this  truly  glorious  advance  he  reached  as  far  as  Nuremberg.  All  Protestant 
Germany  lay  rescued  behind  him;  but  his  most  dangerous  foe  was  still  to  be  en- 
countered. Wallenstein,  the  victorious,  the  unconquerable,  the  so-called  favorite 
of  devils,  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  service,  the  Emperor  fearing  lest 
this  dark  and  impenetrable  servant  might  even  aspire  to  the  throne.  Wallenstein 
was  now  recalled,  entreated  to  save  the  Empire  and  granted  every  power  that  he 
asked.  Raising  an  immense  and  terrible  army  as  only  he  could  raise  one,  he 
threw  himself  across  the  path  of  Gustavus.  Through  a memorable  campaign, 
the  two  maneuvred  brilliantly  against  each  other.  At  last  the  final  clash  of  arms 
came  at  Lutzen  (1632). 

Lutzen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  of  history.  Wallenstein  was  de- 
feated; his  troops  fled  in  utter  rout,  but  Gustavus  was  slain.  His  one  fault  as  a 
general  had  ever  been  that  he  exposed  himself  too  rashly  on  the  field.  The  old 
fighting  blood  of  the  viking  race  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  was  always  eager  to  be 
wielding  weapons  with  his  own  good  hands.  Not  only  in  that  first  war  with  Den- 
mark had  he  run  desperate  risks;  a dozen  times  in  his  Polish  campaign  he  had 
been  close  to  death.  He  had  been  wounded  in  head  and  body,  horses  had  been 
repeatedly  slain  under  him,  he  had  grappled  bodily  with  foes  dragging  him  off  to 
capture.  Perhaps  only  thus  could  he  have  won  such  utter  devotion  from  his  sol- 
diers, only  thus  have  trained  them  to  that  calm  scorn  of  danger  which  made  them 
irresistible.  But  at  Lutzen  he  took  at  last  one  chance  too  many.  Almost  alone 
he  galloped  recklessly  from  one  body  of  his  troops  toward  another,  crossing  a 
region  swept  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  Two  shots  struck  him;  and  as  he  sought  feebly 
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to  ride  away  from  the  zone  of  death,  a little  troop  of  German  cavalry  surrounded 
him  and  cut  him  down.  Instead  of  retreating  at  the  news,  his  entire  army  charged 
madly  at  the  foe  for  vengeance,  swept  them  from  the  field,  and  pursued  them  with 
slaughter  far  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Vast  possibilities,  vast  plans — only  he  himself  could  say  how  vast — perished 
with  Gustavus.  The  war  did  not  end,  but  it  assumed  a more  equal  balance.  His 
little  daughter  inherited  his  throne;  his  trusted  chancellor,  Oxenstjema,  governed 
as  regent;  generals  trained  under  the  eye  of  Gustavus  commanded  his  armies  and 
proved  not  unworthy  pupils  in  conducting  the  unequal  strife.  All  went  on  as  he 
had  arranged  that  it  should  go,  only  he,  the  master,  was  no  longer  there. 

Wallenstein  fought  no  more  after  his  one  defeat.  Two  years  later  he  was 
slain  by  some  of  his  own  officers  on  a charge  of  seeking  to  seize  a kingdom  for  him- 
self. No  other  German  general  could  oppose  the  Swedes.  They  penetrated 
almost  to  Vienna,  and  would  have  captured  it  had  not  France  suddenly  withheld 
her  promised  aid.  Richelieu  feared  his  allies  were  being  too  successful.  The 
German  princes  also  were  unwilling  to  crush  the  Emperor  too  completely,  and 
drew  back  from  aiding  these  terrible  Swedes.  Denmark  joined  the  attack  upon 
them,  though  with  such  poor  success  as  we  have  already  seen. 

The  war  drifted  on  for  years  in  a rather  purposeless  way.  The  Swedes  won 
victory  after  victory  with  only  one  or  two  defeats;  but  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer 
in  number,  too  few  to  conquer  the  Empire,  too  few  even  to  hold  such  districts  as 
they  had  mastered,  and  finally  in  1648,  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Westphalia  settled 
all  disputes  and  restored  peace  to  distracted  Europe.  Sweden  received  a big 
indemnity  and  gained  extensive  territories  along  the  northern  German  coast,  in- 
cluding Western  Pomerania  and  other  districts.  More  than  ever  did  her  terri- 
tories seem  extending  to  enclose  the  entire  Baltic  Sea  and  to  make  of  it  a Swedish 
lake.  But  these  rewards  were  poor  compensation  for  what  the  sparsely  peopled 
Swedish  homeland  had  lost,  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  bravest,  ablest,  and  most 
loyal  sons. 


Bearing  Home  The  Body  of  Charles  XII 


Chapter  VIII 


THE  ZENITH  OF  SWEDISH  POWER  AND  ITS  DECLINE  UNDER 
CHARLES  XII 


[Special  Authorities:  King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden,  ‘‘Charles  XII”;  Voltaire,  “History  of  Charles 
XII”;  D’Alembert,  “Memoirs  and  Reflection  on  Christina  of  Sweden”;  Lacombe,  “History  of 
Christina”;  Bain,  “ Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,”  “Charles  XII”;  Alderfeldt,  “Military  History  of 
Charles  XII”;  Alberg,  “ Charles  XII  ” ; Browning,  ‘‘Charles  XII”;  Coxe,  “Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough”  ; Robinson,  “Account  of  Sweden  in  1717.”] 

HE  general  peace  of  1648  left  Sweden  one  of  the  chief  powers 
of  Europe;  but  she  had  not  yet  reached  her  greatest  ter- 
ritorial expanse.  Neither  was  this  attained  under  Chris- 
tina, the  daughter  of  Gustavus,  though  she  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  ablest  women  of  her  day,  and  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  figures  that  have  ever  flashed  across  the  page 
of  history.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  father  Charles  IX, 
and  his  grandfather  Gustavus  I present  to  us  three  successive  gen- 
erations of  remarkable  ability,  perhaps  even  of  the  highest  genius, 
in  the  house  of  Vasa.  Christina,  sole  direct  representative  of  the 
fourth  generation,  was  not  lacking  in  the  insight,  the  courage  and 
the  intellectual  power  of  her  race;  but  she  had  not  their  steadiness  of 
purpose,  and  so  her  career  became  not  glorious  but  only  bizarre. 

Upon  the  course  of  Sweden  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  Christina 
exercised  little  influence  because  of  her  youth.  The  struggle  was 
carried  on  and  the  peace  terms  arranged  by  the  famous  chancellor 
Oxenstjema.  Before  the  war  had  quite  reached  its  close,  the  queen,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  (1644),  was  given  the  full  royal  authority.  But  she  showed 
no  interest  in  the  serious  work  of  government ; and  while  wisely  continuing  her  old 
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and  trusted  ministers  in  office,  she  devoted  her  own  career  to  pleasure.  Her 
amusements  were  at  first  those  of  harmless  vanity,  but  they  soon  began  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  decency.  She  lavished  enormous  gifts  of  the  crown  lands  upon 
unworthy  favorites.  She  seriously  embarrassed  the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  When 
her  counsellors  remonstrated,  she  threatened  to  resign  her  crown;  and  such  was 
the  devotion  to  her  father,  still  warm  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  that  this  threat 
brought  the  sternest  of  her  lecturers  to  submission.  They  entreated  her  to  marry, 
but  she  persistently  refused;  and  matters  grew  worse  and  worse  until  under  her 
influence  the  manners  of  the  once  staid  capital  of  Stockholm  became  such  as  one 
is  pained  to  contemplate.  The  protests  of  the  grave  Oxenstjerna  were  distasteful 
to  the  gay  young  queen.  She  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  he  died  in  sorrow. 

At  length,  ten  years  after  her  accession  (1654),  Christina  actually  carried  out 
her  threat  and  with  elaborate  and  solemn  ceremony  abdicated  the  throne.  She 
had  outworn  the  patience  of  her  nation;  and  there  were  none  now  to  protest, 
except  a few  favorites  who  saw  their  power  slipping  from  them.  That  she  acted 
without  full  meditation  and  realization  of  what  the  change  meant,  seems  evident 
from  the  fact  that  twice  afterward  she  endeavored  to  win  back  the  crown,  and 
failing  that,  sought  to  be  elected  Queen  of  Poland.  The  real  motive  of  her  startling 
act  seems  to  have  been  partly  pique  roused  by  the  disapproval  of  her  countrymen, 
partly  a real  dislike  of  the  weariness  of  ruling,  and  mainly  the  desire  to  attract 
attention,  to  proclaim  herself  superior  to  others,  and  to  enact  before  the  world 
a drama  absolutely  unique.  She  arranged  to  receive  an  enormous  income  from 
Sweden,  and  then  abandoning  the  country  with  expressions  of  disgust,  she  became 
a wanderer  through  Europe,  a queen  without  a country,  a visitor  at  many  courts, 
received  with  high  honors  at  first,  but  so  imperious,  so  dangerous,  that  by  degrees 
she  was  barred  out  of  many  lands.  She  settled  at  Rome,  and  became  a Catholic, 
renouncing  the  religion  for  which  her  fathers  had  so  heroically  striven.  She  re- 
ceived a pension  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  under  its  protection  she  remained, 
a brilliant,  petulant,  intriguing  power.  Old  age  could  not  calm  her  blood  nor 
bring  its  peaceful  repose  to  her  restless  brain.  Only  death  released  her  from 
that  insatiable  craving  to  impress  her  name  upon  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  Swedes  found  themselves  much  relieved  by  their  queen’s  deser- 
tion. Her  cousin,  son  of  the  only  sister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  proclaimed 
king  as  Charles  X.  He  also  sought  the  reputation  of  a conqueror;  and  after  a 
successful  war  with  Poland,  marched  his  forces  suddenly  across  Prussia  against 
Denmark.  The  most  memorable  feature  of  the  brief  war  that  followed,  was. 
Charles’  spectacular  crossing  of  the  Danish  straits  upon  the  ice.  Over  the  “Little 
Belt”  between  Jutland  and  Funen,  he  forced  his  way  in  defiance  of  a Danish  army 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him,  and  despite  the  weakness  of  the  ice,  which  broke  in  places 
and  caused  several  companies  of  his  troops  to  be  swallowed  by  the  sea.  This 
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The  World's  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BABYLONIA  and  ASSYRIA , 
The  HEBREWS , The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 


A FEW  REASONS  WHY 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 


1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


xi.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  picture!  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  you  le;  unconsciously  and  rapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

x8.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
such  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 


Michelangelo 

Titian 

Veronese 

Corregio 

Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 


West 

Sargent 

Abbey 

Bridgman 

MunkacsT 

Pilot* 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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